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FOREWORD 


This work is incomplete. It will always remain incom- 
plete. Were the facts all known, no volume or set of volumes 
could contain all the facts of a hundred connected biographies. 
The possibility at this time of learning the most essential inci- 
dents necessary to even a brief resume of family history is 
tremendous and fraught with many difficulties. 


No effort seems to have been made by anyone to preserve 
the record of that branch of the McCormick family which left 
Kentucky and migrated to Vincennes about the year 1800. 
Much is founded on tradition. To illustrate the difficulties 
that beset this compiler it may be recited that his father 
deceased when he was eighteen years of age; his grandfather 
died when his father was fourteen years old; his great grand- 
father died when his grandfather was twenty-nine years old. 
One usually is little concerned with his ancestry beyond his 
immediate forbears until he sees his own children growing up, 
and begins to wonder what posterity has in store. Even then, 
the vital interests of the present dim the curiosity of many, 
while the lack of time and opportunity for investigation offer 
barriers that make the task impossible. 


In the essay that follows, no effort within the limitations 
that have been set by circumstance has been spared to arrive 
- at the truth of the matter, and the general history of the 
times has been called on to explain and exemplify the personal 
connections of individuals. Historic records buried in the 
official archives of early times have been brought to modern 
light and formed a background for the family tree. 


The McCormick family is one of the First Families of 
America, and is so considered by all Geneological Research 
organizations. But the student of geneology finds that even 
these have fallen far short of a complete compilation of the 
family history of early times. With only three million souls 
in America at the time of the War of the Revolution, it would 
seem that nearly every one of them, with a sincere effort, 
could be catalogued and identified. Yet, births, marriages, 
deaths, on the frontiers of a new world, if preserved at all, 
were mostly by private records, and these have been lost in 
countless numbers of cases. 


In cases where the record is incomplete, the reconstruc- 
tion of a family tree depends in large measure on the education 
and industry of the compiler. In many cases a connection 
asserted must be the conclusion of the research worker arrived 


at by processes of elimination. In this manner, a further 
research might disclose that some matter which is set down 
as positive fact is bogus. For accuracy, connections of many 
generations back should be checked with official records and 
proved if possible. That has been done in every instance in 
which any record could be found in the essay here presented. 


The earliest efforts to maintain a record of the McCormick 
family are incomplete. And yet a fragmentary structure of 
the record of our own branch seems to have been preserved in 
America, directly down the line to the last known ancestor in 
Ireland, and bears the stamp of authenticity accorded it by 
recognized research bureaus. With this fortunate circum- 
stance, we proceed to write the essay, and to supplement it 
with references, notes and explanations. 


And we express the hope that someone in each succeeding 
generation will become interested in preserving, investigating 
and recording omitted facts of the past, present and future, 
aa OE ane if it may be done, any errors of the present 
effort. 


SHULER McCORMICK. 


THE McCORMICK FAMILY 
OF 
VINCENNES, INDIANA 


I 


Before the time of the conquest of England by William 
the Conqueror in 1066, the people of Scotland maintained their 
civil life not as communities or areas bounded by rivers or 
lines but by family organizations known as Clans. The name 
of the Clan was the surname of the individuals comprising it. 
The earlier Clans, becoming too large for social and economic 
comprehension sometimes broke up and a new Clan was 
formed by some son of the old, who distinguished it by adding 
to the old name the prefix ‘Mc’ which means ‘son of”. The 
name McCormick means son of Cormick. In its spelling it 
has taken the various forms of MacCormick, MacCormack, 
McKormick, McCormic, McCormick, and McCormack, the last 
two of which are the most generally accepted today. The 
Clan McCormick is one of the oldest Scottish Clans. 


II 


Pride of ancestry is the basis of good citizenship. To look 
backward into the generations that have gone before and feel 
the comforting assurance that one’s parents, grandparents, 
and great grandparents have been respectable is to arm one 
with a strength of character positive in its nature. The lore 
and traditions that have been in a family are the source of 
endless delight to the young as they gather around the par- 
ental knee and ask for a story, and a magic wand in the hand 
of swain or sweetheart, a staff of strength to the yoeman who 
has lived his life with honor. 


The roots of ancestry begin with one’s own parents, and, 
multiplied by two, continues with each preceding generation. 
Beginning with the remote ancestral sire and building the tree 
of his descendants will run into a host of collateral kin. The 
study of ancestry, when once begun, is never ended. One need 
not go back further than four generations to find sixteen 
grandparents, or eight families, from whom the progeny: 
branched off and founded collateral lines of their own. And 
the family history of one’s lineal ancestors to the sixth gener- 
ation involves sixty-two, biographies, The subject soon, ex- 
pands into a book, the labor of whose production is prodigious. 
And when the relatively small number of persons to whom it 
is valuable or even interesting is considered, the recompense 
must be sought in the satisfaction of its accomplishment. Yet 
the work when finished is bound to be priceless to future lineal 
generations. 


Accordingly, for more than twenty years the author of ~ 


this essay has gathered bits of family history and preserved 
the data. The primary purpose was to have something to 
pass on to his children, as a record and an heirloom that could 
be obtained in no other way. It was to be an unique reminder 
that generations of honorable forbears looked down on the 
hopes, conduct and achievements of those in being, encourag- 
ing them to respectability, cheerfulness and thrift. At first 
the idea was to assemble all the data and make a single bind- 
ing of it, but as the work throughout the years expanded it 
seemed foolish not to make copies and make them available 
to a wider number who might be pleased and benefitted by 
the facts assembled. Also the possibility of the matter being 
preserved in a single copy being lost or destroyed, makes im- 
perative its preservation in multiple copies. 
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III 


During the period of history known as the “Covenanters” 
the McCormicks, on account of religious persecution, moved 
to northern Ireland, from whence they emigrated to America 
for the various reasons that impelled them. The Clan Mc- 
Cormick had a distinct leaning toward the Presbyterian faith 
which was the object of much persecution in Scotland. The 
emigrants did not come all in one boat, nor at one time, and 
some of them must have been very distantly related. They 
were to be found at a very early time in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina, where one county with its county 
seat is named McCormick. 


While some of the early settlers of America were from 
old and noble families, by far the greater number were from 
the working class, coming to the new world with little means 
and usually in debt for their passage. It was the usual cus- 
tom for this class of emigrant to work at paid labor of some 
sort until he was able to repay the cost of his passage and 
then acquire farm lands, which could be had for very low cost. 


As early as the year 1689 James McCormick, who de- 
scended from an earlier migration from Scotland, was living 
in the town of Londonderry in the north part of Ireland. He 
was the father of, among others, two sons, Hugh and Thomas, 
both of whom emigrated to America in 1735. 


Both of these emigrants first settled in Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania, and later took up lands in Lancaster County. 
Hugh, the elder, entered his lands in 1750, and Thomas entered 
lands in 1744. 


Thomas McCormick was born in Ireland in 1702, and in 
1728 married Elizabeth Carruth, the daughter of Adam 
Carruth. Three of their children, and possibly four, were 
born in Ireland. 


As to the date of the birth and marriage of Hugh, the 
elder, nothing is known, but he likewise must have been the 
head of a family at the time of his emigration. Among his 
children there exists a positive record of one son, likewise 
named Hugh. It is believed that among others of his children 
were Samuel and John, who was killed at the battle of Kittining 
in the French and Indian War, Thomas, who was a private 
in the Pennsylvania Militia in 1746 and was then 21 years old 
and by occupation a weaver, and Robert who was a private in 
the Pennsylvania Militia in 1761. 
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Believed to be among the descendents of Hugh, the emi- 
grant, living in Cumberland County during the War of the 
Revolution, were the following, who served as soldiers in the 
Revolutionary War: Adam, 1776-7; Patrick, 1779; Samuel, 
1880, and Alexander McCormic, 1880. There also lived in 
Cumberland County and were assessed there during that time, 
George McCormick, 1778-82, and Charles McCormick, 1775. 
No record of military service can be identified as having been 
performed by this George McCormick. 


Hugh McCormick, the son of the emigrant Hugh, was 
married to Sarah Alcorn in 1749, and to them were born 
James, Mary, Thomas, Seth, Sarah, Eleoner, Hugh, John and 
Amelia. Of these the following saw service in the Revolu- 
tionary War: James, Thomas, Seth, Hugh, who was a wagon 
driver, and John, who rose to the rank of Captain. 


Thomas McCormick and Elizabeth Carruth McCormick 
were the parents of the following children: James, William, 
Hugh, Robert and Eliazbeth. 


Thomas, eldest son of the emigrant Thomas, married 
Jean Oliver in 1756 and had issue of her of John, William, 
Isabella, Elizabeth, Mary, Jane, Sarah and Grizzle. 


James, the second son of the emigrant Thomas, married 
Mary Oliver in 1765 and to them were born James, Robert, 
William, Elizabeth and Isabella. 


William, the third son of Thomas, the emigrant, married 
Mary Wigin in 1756, and to them were born Elizabeth, Anna, 
Margaret, Thomas, William, James, John, and Hugh. 


Of these descendants of Thomas McCormick the record 
shows that the following served in the War of the Revolution: 
John and William, sons of the second Thomas, James, son of 
the emigrant Thomas, and James and Robert, his ,sons 
Thomas, William and James, sons of William. Hugh, son of 
the emigrant Thomas, served in the French and Indian War, 
and Robert, the youngest son of the emigrant Thomas was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Militia. 


Hugh McCormick, the fourth son of the emigrant Thomas, 
married Catherine Sanderson in 1767, and to them were born 
Martha, Elizabeth, George, William, Mary and Hugh. 


Robert, the fifth and youngest son of the emigrant 
Thomas, married Martha Sanderson, and to them were born 
six children, George, Elliot, Martha, Elizabeth, William, James 
and Robert. Robert McCormick moved with his family, as 
early as 1779 to Rockbridge County, Virginia, in the upper part 
2 the Shenandoah Valley, where he settled and made his 

ome. 
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IV 


The first organized settlement at Vincennes is generally 
conceded to be about 1735, and the settlers were French. 
From that time until its capture by George Rogers Clerk 
(February 25, 1779) no person of British blood seems to have 
established a home there. The spring after the capture 
brought land companies and individuals, speculators in ficti- 
tious titles purchased from unauthorized representatives of 
the Indian tribes by tens of thousand of acres, as well as 
smaller tracts, which were sold to restless pioneers seeking a 
home in the wilderness. Col. Todd, the military governor of 
the territory attempted to curb the speculators and established 
the first court in June 1779. The judges were all French, 
being Col. J. P. M. LeGras, president, Louis Ediline, Pierre 
Queres and Pierre Gamelin. The court was uneducated, 
lacked the power to enforce its decrees, and no doubt was 
corrupted by greed and the prospect of riches by using its 
office to share in the booty. The first authorized court was 
established by Winthrop Sargeant, in the name of the United 
States. It was no less controlled by avarice than its prede- 
cessor, and the land grab continued until an organized survey 
was begun and a land office conducted by the government 
after Gen. Harrison become governor of the territory. 


Among those who came in as land speculators, or con- 
temporaniously with them, were Samuel Bayard, Robert 
Buntin, Christopher Wyant, John Small, Luke Decker, James 
Johnson, Henry Vanderburg, and a few others. However 
some of these men may have been graced by enlistments or 
commissions in the Continental Army, and some of them no 
doubt had been demobilized with Clark’s forces at Vincennes, 
some of them could well be called adventurers were it not 
bad form to attach an appellation to the ancestors of some of 
our best families. With the coming of William Henry Harrison 
as governor of the Northwest Territory in 1800, settlement 
was begun in organized form under the sanction of the United 
States government. Speculative titles were wiped out, a land 
office was opened, and settlers poured in by the hundreds from 
the East, the first of whom came mostly from Kentucky, 
having lived in Pennsylvania and Virginia. William Henry 
Harrison was a Virginian, whose father was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. His secretary, General John 
Gibson, was a Pennsylvanian, who had served with distinction 
throughout the war. Harrison was an aristocrat. Gibson 
was a plebean, having lived for years among the Indians and 
with an Indian squaw for a wife. When the war began he 
raised a regiment of Pennsylvania militia, and saw service in 
all the campaigns in Pennsylvania and New York. Many of 
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the earlier of the settlers were from Pennsylvania, perhaps 
members of his old command, and came out at his invitation 
and call. Certain it is that a majority of the revolutionary 
soldiers buried in the old cemeteries of Knox County were 
members of the Pennsylvania militia. About a dozen of them 
can be counted in the old cemetery of the Upper Indiana 
Church. 


In 1800 there was no Indiana Territory. It was the 
Northwest Territory, and comprised five states. The census 
of 1800 showed a population in Vincennes of 714, and in the 
vicinity round about 819. After that they came rapidly, for 
the population of Indiana in 1810 was 24,530. Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown in 1783. A soldier who was 20 years 
old at that time was 37 years of age in 1800. Not only did 
soldiers emigrate to the west, but their sons and families came 
with them, bringing with them supplies, crude instruments, 
animals, and the culture of the states. There were at that 
time but three wagon roads from the east over the Allegheny 
mountain range. One was from Philadelphia through Cum- 
berland County to Monongahela, down the Monongahela river 
to Pittsburgh; the second from the Monongehela to the 
Potomac; and the third up the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia 
to the Holston river. Before touching the river, however, a 
road branched off to Cumberland Gap, from whence a hoard 
of settlers poured into Kentucky. Those who proceeded on to 
the Holston river, continued their journey by water down the 
Cumberland and Tennessee rivers to scatter in Tennessee and 
adjoining states. 


There seems to be no way of fixing at this day the definite 
time of the arrivals of individuals at Vincennes. According 
to Esary’s History of Indiana, a law was passed in Congress 
in 1799, later expanded and supplemented by a law of the 
territory of Indiana in 1806, providing that every able bodied 
man between the ages of 18 and 45, except preachers and the 
officers of the territory, were required to register with the 
captain of the militia of his district within twenty days after 
arrival. This continued until long after the War of 1812, 
and was in effect at the time of Black Hawk’s war in 1840, 
but generally not observed at the latter date. Musters were 
held every sixty days. These musters were times of great 
social occasions, when the communities met and held bar- 
becues. All trace of these old muster rolls seems to have been 
lost. How valuable they would be today! 
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The battle of Tippecanoe was fought November 7, 1811. 
Fort Sackville was evidently still standing, and Fort Knox, 
where Harrison quartered his soldiers, two miles up the river, 
was maintained until after the advent of Governor Posey in 
1813. Other stockades and forts were builded by the people 
of the communities, but they seem not to have been garrisoned 
by soldiers, but were used as refuges and strongholds in cases 
of emergency against Indian attacks. The locations of few 
of these are now known. 


Such was the Indiana to which our forefathers came. It 
was a wilderness out of which to carve a civilization. Wild 
beasts were a source of constant danger. Deer roved the 
forests. Drunken and troublesome Indians sometimes des- 
troyed property and resorted to rapine and murder. Of what 
we know today as culture there was little, save that of a few 
rich and leading families, such as Harrison, who had the only 
brick house, Col. Vigo, Henry Vanderburg, Touissant Dubois, 
and a few others who later came on the scene. The mass of 
people lived in log houses, cramped in their quarters, some of 
them built by driving two rows of stakes in the ground and 
filling in between with mud for walls, and having straw or 
thached roofs. They trapped, hunted, tilled the soil and 
traded. A few of them were comparatively wealthy, some of 
them holding slaves. 


Civilization developed rapidly, but it is no purpose of this 
work to follow it, for that has been done in several general 
histories. Mention is made of the outstanding facts to get a 


proper setting for the advent of George McCormick upon the 
scene. 


WALTER C. BURGNER, JR. 
339 North West St. 
Lima, Ohio 
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VI 


The date of the birth, marriage and death of George Mc- 
Cormick are lost. He was born in Cumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania, about 1771, and was the first son of Hugh Mc- 
Cormick, fourth son of Thomas McCormick the emigrant. 


In the last part of the 18th century, and probably from 
earliest times, a large quantity of whiskey was made and con- 
sumed in Pennsylvania. In 1791, in the counties of Wash- 
ington, Allegheny, Fayette and Westmoreland, there were a 
large number of whiskey stills. An excise tax on whiskey 
was levied by Congress which met with determined opposition 
from the distillers and users of whiskey in that part of the 
state. The resistance was carried on with determined opposi- 
tion for a period of about three years, the ‘Insurgents’ of 
western Pennsylvania actually taking up arms. Government 
inspectors sent to collect the tax and make arrests for the 
violation of the law creating it were mobbed, and some of 
them were tarred and feathered. The feeling was very bitter. 
Persons loyal to the government and in favor of enforcing the 
law were set upon by bands of those who opposed it and driven 
from the country. When the disturbance, which was known 
as the “Whiskey Rebellion’, or Shay’s Rebellion, was quelled 
by an army dispatched to the scene by President Washington 
in 1794, many of those who had been active in the rebellion 
in turn fled the country. 


A family tradition tells that George McCormick’s father 
owned a grist mill on Hickory Creek in Pennsylvania, run by 
a water wheel, and that he operated a whiskey still and a black- 
smith shop. It is not suggested that the McCormick’s were 
in any way mixed up with the Whiskey Rebellion, for there is 
no evidence of that fact, but their business may have been 
affected by the same excise law that created the dissention. 


Hugh McCormick, with his family and effects left the 
state of Pennsylvania. They traveled overland on the wagon 
road from Cumberland County to Monongahela. They may 
have stopped there for a time, as family tradition mentions 
the place as one of the landmarks of their journey. They did 
not go to Pittsburgh, but took their course up the Monon- 
gahela river and backwards over the mountains to the Po- 
tomac. Having crossed the Potomac, they proceeded up the 
Shenandoah valley to Rockledge county, where they must 
have stopped awhile for a last visit with Hugh’s brother, 
Robert, the fifth son of the emigrant Thomas McCormick. 
By ae they reached Kentucky. Here, some place, they 
stopped. 
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There is a tradition that George McCormick was married 
twice, and that his first wife was killed by Indians. Failure 
has been met in the effort to verify or disprove this. A treaty 
was made with the beaten Indian tribes under Chief Little 
Turtue at Greenville, Ohio, by Gen. Anthony Wayne in 1795. 
There was little immigration of Americans to Indiana before 
that time, for the Indians had been on the warpath since the 
Revolution. But after that, until the rumblings of Tecumseh 
and his brother, The Prophet, were heard, culminating in the 
battle of Tippecanoe in 1811, the Indians were at comparative 
peace among themselves and with the whites. It was this 
scene of security that stimulated immigration. However, 
these facts do not conclusively refute the story, as there must 
have been isolated cases of violence and crime on the part of 
the red man. There was considerable bloodshed at this period 
in Kentucky. And, since the date of that alleged first mar- 
riage and killing are not given, they may have happened 
before 1795. 


One of George McCormick’s sisters married a man named 
Whittaker. At Louisville, then a little settlement of less than 
400 people, Whittaker died, leaving his widow and a son, 
Edward Whittaker. There were also Whittakers who had 
long been inhabitants of Pennsylvania. Edward Whittaker 
married Elizabeth Neal at Vincennes on August 14, 1815, and 
became the founder of the Whittaker family of Lawrence 


-County, Illinois. Edward must have been five or six years 


old, or older, when his father died at Louisville. Later, asa 
boy, he moulded bullets for the use of Harrison’s soldiers 
stationed at Fort Knox. 


No one seems to know just when George McCormick left 
Kertucky. But a family tradition has him coming over the 
old Buffalo Trace from Louisville with his sister and orphaned 
son, their goods carried in creels on the backs of beasts of 
burden. These consisted of household effects, and a kit of 
blacksmith tools. 


The first marriage recorded in Knox County, Indiana, is 
that of Benjamin Beckes and Sarah Harbin, February 11, 
1807. George McCormick’s marriage to Susannah McClure 
at Vincennes was before that, for it was December 2, 1802, 
that their first child, Adam McCormick, was born. In 1805 
Vincennes had one church and two blacksmith shops. George 
McCormick was a blacksmith. One of those shops was his. 
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Since the McCormick family is also one of the First 
Families of Vincennes, and of Indiana, it becomes important 
to speculate as to the nearest exact time of their arrival there. 
Under the authority of Winthrop Sergeant, who preceded 
General Harrison as governor, much of the land southeast of 
Vincennes was surveyed into tracts of 400 acres each and 
called donations. These tracts of land were not appropriated 
by the government to veterans of the War of the Revolution 
as has often been said, but were laid out as an inducement to 
attract settlers without war records as well. Ante-dating 
these donations were the surveys of hundreds of tracts of land, 
part of which had been in the hands of the French even before 
the conquest by George Rogers Clark. The surveys were 
made after the capture of Vincennes, and in the main con- 
firmed previous holdings. When John McClure, who became 
the father-in-law of George McCormick, arrived at Vincennes, 
he entered lands in donation 21. When George McCormick 
arrived he (evidently) squatted on survey 252, a location 
nearer the city, and a tract that must have been conveyed to 
him by describing it with reference to the land owned by 
neighbors adjoining. From this the inference may be justly 
made that George McCormick arrived at Vincennes before 
John McClure came. A son of George McCormick’s oldest 
son, in 1931, then a man 73 years of age, told the writer that 
George McCormick came to Indiana before 1800. 


Susannah McClure was a daughter of John McClure, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Militia, and a soldier of the War 
of the Revolution, who was born in 1745, and died in 1814. 
In 1812, Christian Graeter married her sister, Margaret Mc- 
Clure, and Samuel Emison married Mary (Polly) McClure, 
another sister. There were two brothers, James McClure and 
John McClure, and a younger sister, Elizabeth, who married 
John Holland. 


The earliest public record in Knox County of George Mc- 
Cormick is the dismissal of a law suit against Gabriel Green- 
how at the November term of the Common Pleas Court in the 
year 1810. 


In Deed Record A at page 6 is the next earliest record in 
which the McCormick name has been found. There a deed 
is recorded from George McCormick and Susannah McCor- 
mick, his wife, to Michael Hummer, dated and acknowledged 
February 11, 1813, and recorded March 27, 1814. Signatures 
to the deed were witnessed by Abel Westfall, judge of the 
Common Pleas Court, and James McClure. It conveys the 
lands that were conveyed by William Anderson to Frederick 
Lindsey March 30, 1812. The recorder’s office with its con- 
_tents burned in 1814, and it is probable that this is a re- 
recording from the deed and its file marks. 
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George McCormick was not in the battle of Tippecanoe. 
Neither was John McClure, Sr., nor any of the other Revolu- 
tionary soldiers who then lived here. Thomas Emison and 
his sons, Samuel and Nathaniel were there, and so was 
Ephriam Jordan, son of the first Ephriam Jordan. 


George McCormick died about the year 1839, and is 
buried in a sacred spot south of and very near the grave of his 
son, Edward Shuler McCormick, in the cemetery of the Upper 
Indiana Church. The grave is unmarked. The writer has 
gone there in the early spring and with an iron rod has probed 
the soft earth in an effort to locate a sunken headstone, but 
without result. By his side rests Susannah McClure McCor- 
mick, likewise with no headstone. Other unmarked graves 
are there, with no record and no tradition to identify them. 


In 1931, Mary Ellen (McCormick) McCleave, living near 
Bridgeport, Illinois, showed the writer an old newspaper clip- 
ping recording the death of Susannah McCormick. There was 
nothing to show from what newspaper the item was taken, 
and a search of the newspaper files at the Vincennes Public 
Library has failed to disclose it. It is as follows: 


“On the 6 inst at the residence of her son-in-law, William 
Coogle, Mrs. Susannah McCormick, relict of the late George 
McCormick deceased in the 77th year of her age. The sub- 
ject of these remarks was born on the 15th day of April, 1780, 
in a flat boat lying at the mouth of Beargrass Creek, the 
present site of the city of Louisville, Kentucky, emigrated to 
Knox County, then Indiana Territory at an early age where 
she has resided for more than half a century. Was a peaceful 
and inoffensive neighbor and affectionate person, and died 
without an enemy but she is gone. Peace to her ashes”. 


John McClure, her father, was a farmer and a slave 
owner. His will is of record in the Clerk’s office in Knox 
County. His remains are also buried in the cemetery at the 
Upper Indiana Church. We pause here to point out the spot 
historic in the McCormick family. The McClure homestead 
stood on the highest spot of donation 21 in Palmyra township. 
The old house and buildings are gone, but a gnarled and lone- 
some pine tree marks the spot. Part of the lands are still in 
the possession of Frank Emison, a descendent of the family. 
Samuel Emison, his ancestor, was the operator of a stage line 
from Vincennes to Terre Haute. Christian Graeter was a 
tavern keeper. George McCormick lived on lands that after- 
ward came into the possession of S. B. Judah, which descended 
to his sons, S. B. Judah, Jr., and Noble Judah. The Judah 
homestead is now owned by Frank Oliphant and is a show 
place set in virgin forest. 
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To George and Susannah McCormick were born six chil- 
dren: Adam, John, George, Samuel Christian, who died in 
infancy, Charlotte, (born October 28, 1815, died May 31, 
1883), who married William Coogle, and Edward Shuler, who 
is hereafter referred to as Shuler McCormick I. He was 
known among his people as Shuler McCormick. Explanation 
can be found for the introduction of Christian names into a 
family usually, but the source of this name is lost in specula- 
tion. About the time of his birth there was a Dr. Lawrence 
Shuler who lived at Vincennes and is known among the mem- 
bers of the medical profession as the father of surgery in 
Indiana. He was a member of the local Masonic Lodge. For 
a time he owned the tract of land across the river originaly 
held by Touissant Dubois and later known as Jackson’s Hills. 
Perhaps he was the attending physician at Shuler McCormick’s 
birth. 


Adam McCormick went to Illinois. There, late in life, he 
married Diana Pollard, widow of Andrew Pollard, who died 
in 1849, a daughter of James and Eleanor Rawlings. To this 
union two children were born, Charles Shuler McCormick 
(Shuler McCormick III) and Mary Ellen, who married Samuel 
McCleave. From Shuler McCormick III much valuable infor- 
mation has been gained. He is authority for the statement 
that Aunt Charlotte Cougle always said Indians killed the first 
wife of George McCormick. He presented the writer with an 
old bible published in 1830, and made affidavit that his father 
gave it to him as the bible of George McCormick. It is a 
small book about 41% inches long and about 24% inches wide 
by about 11% inches thick. The verses are not paragraphed. 
Nothing is written in it except the letter “B” on a fly leaf. 
Adam McCormick is buried in the cemetery at Lawrenceville, 
near the entrance. 


John McCormick married Jane Biggs at Vincennes, April 
17, 1832, and settled in that city. For a long time he was a 
justice of the peace for Vincennes township. Some of his 
descendents removed to Illinois, and individuals of a later 
generation live at Palestine. 


George McCormick married Lucinda Biggs at Vincennes 
August 15, 1833, and settled in Johnson township in Knox 
County, where most of his descendents remained until they 
scattered in the second generation. 
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Charlotte Coogle is buried at the lower Indiana Church 
cemetery as well as other members of her family. Some of the 
Palmyra township Drapers are her descendents. 


George McCormick, the first to settle in Vincennes, seems 
never to have gathered much of a competency. Only once 
does his name appear on the record of deeds. No adminis- 
tration seems to have been had on his estate. It is likely that 
his sons, and perhaps he himself, were employed for a time 
at the brickyard located north of the street now known as 
Old Orchard Road. It was here that the bricks were made 
from which was erected the Governor’s mansion at Grouse- 
land, the State Bank building, and other early brick structures 
of that day. It was on the lands later known as the Judah 
farm nearby that he lived when Shuler McCormick I. was born. 
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VI 


Edward Shuler McCormick was married June 17, 1838 
to Mary Ann Price, daughter of Joshua and Gertrude Price, 
under the name of Polly Ann Price. Mary Ann Price had one 
brother, John Price, whose descendents remained in Knox 
County, and through marriage became connected with the 
name Chambers. One of them was the first wife of E. N. 
Haskins of Vincennes. Mary Ann had a sister, Betsy, who 
married William Pennington, the father of George Pennington, 
deceased, of Knox County. 


The father of Joshua Price was Mathais Price, who served 
twelve years as a scout in the French and Indian War. 
Whether he later served in the War of the Revolution has not 
been learned. 


The Prices emigrated to the west by way of the Cumber- 
land river to its mouth, then up the Ohio and Wabash to 
Vincennes. Mary Ann Price was born November 8, 1821, 
near the mouth of the Cumberland river where the town of 
Vicksburg stands. They came to Indiana in 1828. There 
were other Prices living at Vincennes and in Lawrence County, 
Illinois, at that time, but no effort has been made to trace any 
connection. It is possible that they were kin, and that this 
furnished a reason for their coming to Vincennes. Joshua 
Price died soon after his arrival, leaving his family in meagre 
circumstances. The children of the widow were compelled to 
work for other people to gain a livlihood. This, however, was 
at a time when domestic labor was not looked upon with as 
much disdain as at the present day. Shuler McCormick I. 
and Mary Ann Price were both working for John McCormick, 
his brother, on the John McClure farm. He was paid ten 
dollars per month and she received fifty cents per week. They 
continued this arrangement for some time after their mar- 
riage, he paying one-half of his wages to his father who was 
failing in health and soon died. 


Before many years Shuler McCormick I. purchased fifty 
acres of land in donation 98 in Johnson township for $150.00 
It was all forest and he never cleared it. He later bought forty 
acres in location 34 town II north range X west, where he made 
his home, living in a brick house until his death. He acquired 
still other lands during his life time adjoining the lands first 
purchased. 
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Before the advent of railroads he took employment with 
his uncle, Samuel Emison, driving a stage. He soon graduated 
from the roll of employees and established a freight line of his 
own. He was a trader and promoter, often going on long trips. 
It is said he liked good liquor and was not averse to using lots 
of it. After a long trip involving exposure he was stricken 
with pneumonia and died April 25, 1857. The date of his 
birth was April 4, 1818. The administrator of his estate was 
Archibald McKee, a nephew of Col. Francis Vigo. His wife, 
Mary Ann, survived him twenty-eight years, her death occur- 
ing February 23, 1885. He is buried at the cemetery of the 
Upper Indiana Church, and she at the cemetery of the Lower 
Indiana Church, in Knox County, Indiana. 


The McCormick burial plot at the upper cemetery may 
be pointed out as in the second tier from the southwest line 
of the old burial ground, the graves that are unmarked being 
to the southeast of the Shuler McCormick grave. To the 
northeast adjoining are a line of great obelisks erected to the 
members of the Emison family. At the lower cemetery the 
burial plot is about the center, and the headstones are all well 
marked. 


To Shuler McCormick I. and his wife were born six chil- 
dren: Elizabeth, who married Patrick Donovan, John, Caro- 
line, who married Charles Schultz, and after his death Henry 
Myers, Mary, who married Absolem Jordan, a Civil War vet- 
eran, and son of Thomas Jordan, who was in the battle of Tip- 
- pecanoe, his grandfather being Ephriam Jordan, a soldier of 
the War of the Revolution, and said to have been with Clarke 
in the capture of Vincennes. A son, Edward Shuler (Shuler 
McCormick II.) and a daughter, Margaret, died in infancy. 
They are buried at the side of their father, and their graves 
are marked. 
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John McCormick, son of Shuler McCormick I. and Mary 
Ann, was born in Knox County, Indiana, December 31, 1842. 
The exact place was an old house that stood behind the hill 
on the August Bobe farm in Johnson township, then the Wyant 
farm. It was built of hewn logs and had loop holes through 
which to shoot, like a fort. It was torn down about 1885. 
Many of these old houses stood in various places in Knox 
County that were built in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. They were not forts, but places of refuge to be used 
in times of danger. Shuler McCormick then lived there, rent- 
ing the house. 


Left an orphan at the age of fourteen, young John had 
his hands full to wrest a living from the land with the help of 
his mother and sisters. In the autumn of 1863 he enlisted in 
the Union army, being mustered in at Indianapolis, a member 
of Company A, 118 Indiana Infantry. He served six months 
in Burnside’s campaign around Knoxville, Tennessee. When 
his period of service ended he wanted to re-enlist, but, as Aunt 
Mary Jordan says, “Ma and Cook and I had to shed some 
tears, and he decided to stay and put out the crops.” 


On being mustered out of the army John McCormick 
continued to live with his mother in their brick house until he 
was thirty years old. On January 4, 1870, he married Sarah 
Elizabeth Smithmeier at Knox County. To them were born 
twelve children: John Edward, who married Minerva Rodar- 
mel, Anna Elizabeth, who never married, Margaret Gertrude, 
who married Edmond B. Price, Clara Honora, who died in 
infancy, Clarence Jerome, who died at the age of 16, Pearl 
Adeline, who married James L. Trueblood, Hubert Donald, 
physician at Vincennes, who married Mabel A. Mail, Shuler 
Jarvis (Shuler McCormick IV.) who married Edythe O. Pink- 
taff, Jasper Price, who married Mina M. Johnson, Blanche 
Ruth, who married Maurice A. Stangle, Mary Caroline, who 
died in infancy, and Phyllis Agatha, who married George A. 
a Phyllis died January 11, 1930, and Anna died April 1, 
1933. 


Sarah Elizabeth Smithmeier was born October 1, 1849, 
in Wayne County, Indiana, a daughter of John Jasper Smith- 
meier and Ruth Ann (Jarvis) Smithmeier. 


John Jasper Smithmeier was born in Germany in 1819. 
His parents names were Henry and Gertrude Smithmeier, and 
they were married in the year 1816. Sarah Elizabeth was 
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the first child of John Jasper and Ruth Smithmeier, but 
we have no record of the date of that marriage; they were mar- 
ried and lived in Wayne County, Indiana until 1863, when they 
migrated to Knox County, where he purchased a farm in 
Harrison township. There the family lived until 1878, when 
John Jasper sold the farm and removed to Mississippi. The 
old German seemed to have the emigrant’s fear of banks, and 
on removal, he kept his money, some $15,000, secreted about 
the house. One day he asked his wife to go to the mattress 
and get him some money as he was going to town on business 
connected with the purchase of a farm. She stripped off of 
the great roll of bills a small sum and returned the remainder 
to its hiding place. John Jasper returned to his home that 
evening in the clutches of yellow fever, and took to his bed in 
which the money was hidden. The next day his wife was also 
stricken and confined to her bed in another room. A Mr. Lee 
was engaged to nurse John Jasper in his sickness. In a few 
days he died. His bed was taken out to be aired. No one in 
the Smithmeier family ever again saw that $15,000. Mr. Lee 
in a few months became wealthy. The Smithmeier farm in 
Mississippi was never paid for and the Smithmeier widow 
remained a charge upon her children until she died April 15, 
1892. She passed away at Springfield, Missouri, at the home 
of her son, Henry Smithmeier, from an attack of pneumonia. 


John Jasper Smithmeier had at least one brother, Joseph, 
of Wayne County, Indiana, who has left descendents there. 
The Smithmeier family emigrated to America when John 
_ Jasper was 16 years old, in the year 1835. 


Ruth Ann Jarvis was born in Wayne County, Indiana, 
March 2, 1830. Her parents were Benjamin Jarvis (October 
8, 1780-November 27, 1862, and Sarah (Job) Jarvis (July 8, 
1780-June 8, 1857). The old bible containing the Job-Smith- 
meier record is now in the possession of the writer. The 
record goes back no farther, but tradition has it that Sarah 
Job, the mother of Sarah (Job) Jarvis, lived to the ripe old 
age of 104, and that for years before her death she was a 
blind and helpless old woman. 


Ruth Ann Jarvis had one brother, Zimri Jarvis, born 
February 10, 1835, and two sisters, Lucinda, who married 
Charles Hunt, and Catherine, who married William Gray. 


To John Jasper and Ruth Ann were born seven children: 
Sarah Elizabeth McCormick, Mary Gertrude, who married 
James McMullen (Hambey, Texas), Joseph W. (Vincennes) 
now deceased; Henry Benjamin (Springfield, Mo.), who mar- 
ried Florence Hoffman, an aunt of Judge Blaine Huffman, of 
Lawrenceville, Illinois; John Jasper, deceased; Rachael, who 
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married John Wiland, and Thomas Frederick, deceased. Their 
descendents live, some in Knox County, Indiana, and others in 
Missouri and Texas. 


John and Sarah E. McCormick lived on the farm in survey 
98 in Johnson township until his death July 5, 1904. At the 
time of his marriage old Archibald McKee asked the young 
husband where he was going to live. “Over on the old sand 
hill” was the reply. ‘That damned place will not sprout black- 
eyed peas,” said Mr. McKee. But it did make a home for a 
large family for several years, and never was mortgaged. It 
has now been sold. 


John McCormick operated a threshing machine for many 
years and was the owner of the first traction engine in Knox 
County. He served as deputy assessor of the township for 
some time in his declining years, and at one time was Demo- 
cratic candidate for that office (1886) but was defeated. 


In the summer of 1902 John McCormick was driving a 
team of young horses hitched to a tongueless wagon, drawing 
it to a place to serve as a receptacle for coal for the engine, 
preparatory to threshing wheat. The team ran away and in 
the wreck that followed he was pinned between the front of 
the wagon and a small sycamore tree. Shuler McCormick IV., 
who was the only one present, pushed the wagon off the tree 
and carried his injured father to a shade of a nearby apple 
tree, then went to the home of Claude Thorn, a neighbor, and 
whose wife was a sister of George Pennington, and a relative, 
for help. He was taken home where it was found he was 
considerably bruised internally. A growth followed which 
caused his death two years later. 


Sarah Elizabeth McCormick then sold her live stock 
which she had received by the will, and moved to Vincennes 
to better educate her children. After two years she returned 
to the farm. Three years later she purchased a lot and built 
a house at No. 1511 N. Eleventh street, Vincennes, where she 
lived until her death, November 15, 1915. Pneumonia was 
the cause assigned. Her declining years were spent as an 
invalid. In the autumn of 1908 she tripped and fell over a 
collie dog lying in the doorway in the darkness, breaking her 
leg at the top of the femur. She was never able to walk again 
without a crutch. She was a devout Christian woman. 


John McCormick and Sarah Elizabeth, his wife, and their 
four children, Clara Honora, Clarence Jerome, Mary Caroline 
and Anna Elizabeth rest in the cemetery at the Lower Indiana 
Church. Simple stones mark their resting places. The burial 
plot is full. Each year the national colors decorate the spot. 
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The biography of Shuler McCormick IV. is yet to be 
written. It could not be finished save by placing the pen in 
xome other hand, and the time for that has not yet come 
Only his nativity, marriage, children and a few other facts are 
properly recorded here. 


He was born, a twin with Jasper Price McCormick, in the 
old homestead on survey 98 in Johnson township, February 6, 
1886. It is said that Shuler is the first born of the two. Much 
difficulty was found in naming them, as twins were a novelty 
even in this large family, and the older children were of an 
age to feel the sense of proprietary right. Finally, after days 
of argument the father looked at the younger twin and ex- 
claimed, Sally, it would not be right to name that baby any- 
thing but Jasper; he looks so much like his grandfather.” 
Then the mother replied that the paternal grandfather had a 
name that had not been taken and suggested that the older 
twin be named Shuler. The momentous question was about 
to be decided when one of the older children suggested that 
for middle name Jasper should be called Price in honor of the 
maiden name of his paternal grandmother, and that Shuler 
should have for middle name Jarvis in honor of his maternal 
grandmother. Accordingly it was done. 


Shuler McCormick was educated in the common schools 
of Johnson township, graduated at Vincennes University and 
The Cincinnati Law School. President Emeritus of that school 
was William Howard Taft, who then gave occasional lectures 
although he was Secretary of War at the time. Upon grad- 
uation he began the practice of law at Vincennes in August 
1908. 


Professional honors have included some of the important 
litigation in the various courts, state and federal, holding the 
office of President of the Knox County Bar Association, and 
presiding as special judge in both the Circuit and Superior 
Courts of Knox County. He was elected prosecuting attorney 
in 1910, and appointed city attorney of the City of Vincennes 
in 1934. 
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On November 26, 1908, Shuler McCormick was married 
to Edythe Oneita Pinkstaff, at the home of her father, Charles 
Henry Pinkstaff, near the village of Pinkstaff, in Lawrence 
County, Illinois. The wedding was a social affair at which 
all the near relatives and a few friends were invited, and 
occurred on Thanksgiving Day. For honeymoon they took a 
trip to Chicago. They met while students at Vincennes Uni- 
versity, where many romances have had their inception. Miss 
Pinkstaff was one of the most gifted and popular students of 
the institution, winning many scholastic honors and being 
much sought socially. To them have been born six children. 
It was primarily for them that this booklet has been prepared. 


Their names and birth dates are as follows: 


CharleseDonalds.... ss ee born August 29, 1909. 
Chester Lee._..........: SL ee hen Amen ond born April 3, 1912 


Robert Shuler (Shuler McCormick V.) 
born October 11, 1920 


Virginia hidythekte 2s born February 25, 1924 
Stephen’ Duane...) 33 born July 3, 1925 
Mary in) CAN esa: eee eee eae born August 1, 1928 


The temptation to project this essay into the activities 
of the last generation is great, but the saga properly ends with 
merely giving their names. It can properly be added, how- 
ever, that Charles Donald is happily married to Lorene Kitts, 
whom he found at Hammond, Indiana, his marriage having 
occurred on January 27, 1934, and that they are the proud 
parents of a son, Donald Kitts McCormick, and that Chester 
Lee is also happily married to Elsie Wyly, whom he found at 
Louisvile, Kentucky, and that they also are the proud parents 
of a son, Steven Wyly McCormick, they having been married 
on August 29, 1930. Donald is three years old and Steven 
is two. 
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IX 


Andrew Pinkstaff, patriarchal ancestor of Edythe (Pink- 
staff) McCormick, when a young man was a resident of 
Frederick County, Virginia. It may be taken for granted 
that his ancestry was English, for persons of that name now 
live in England, although the cognomen is rare. Of the place 
of his birth, nothing has been learned. He must have been 
an emigrant himself, for none of the known relatives ever 
heard of any other person, not a descendent of his, in America, 
named Pinkstaff. 


A family tradition makes him a scout in the War of the 
Revolution, and an affidavit on file in the bureau of pensions 
sets forth that he served one enlistment under Captain Berry 
and two tours under Col. or Gen. Morgan, and participated in 
the battle of Cowpens. The office of the Adjutant General 
has no record of his enlistment or service. The records of 
the War of the Revolution are incomplete, and the service of 
some of the soldiers is preserved only in the archives of the 
different original states. Of some who served there is no 
record at all, where there was no formal enlistment. Some 
of Andrew Pinkstaff’s descendents of the fifth generation have 
become members of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, among them being Edythe McCormick, whose national 


number is 156615. The data submitted was accepted as proof 


of service in the War of the Revolution, and there is no ques- 
tion about the fact. 


While in Frederick County he was married to Miss Winnie 
Owen. After the war he migrated to Kentucky, where he 
lived the life of a pioneer for many years. In 1818 he moved 
to Lawrence County, Illinois, by way of the old Buffalo Trace 
to Vincennes from Louisville, and settled on the old Pinkstaff 
farm about three miles northeast of where the village of Pink- 
staff is located. Here he lived until his death September 24, 
1842, having reached the age of 99 years. Winnie Pinkstaff 
was born in 1759 and died August 9, 1833. Both are buried 
in and old and unkept graveyard known as East Pinkstaff 
cemetery. Substantial tombstones mark their resting places. 
Many others, prominent two generations ago, lie there, but the 
place is infested with weeds and briars. 


To Andrew and Winnie Pinkstaff were born four children: 
rs ohn Pinkstaff, Redmon Pinkstaff, Mary Parker and Catherine 
raham. 
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John Pinkstaff lived in Fleming County, Kentucky, with 
his father. He was born October 22, 1787, most probably in 
Virginia, before the family left the state, and probably also 
his brothers and sisters were born there. He married Susan 
Foley, who lived until August 17, 1886, and was 78 years old 
when she died. It is said in the family that in this manner 
this branch of the Pinkstaff family are related to Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Southern Confederacy. The tradition 
has been so persistent throughout the different generations 
that some credence must be given it, but the writer through 
considerable study has been unable to verify it. John Pink- 
staff died August 17, 1856, and is buried in the East Pinkstaft 
cemetery near the grave of his father. 


John and Susan Pinkstaff were the parents of eleven 
children: Andrew, Henry, Owen Foley, Nancy, who married 
Adam Lackey, Susan, who married Anthony Wardell, John, 
who married Charlotte Rich, Alfred, _.......... a daughter 
who married a man named Rich, but whose first name has not 
been ascertained, Elizabeth (Aunt Cassie) who married Wil- 
liam Moore and removed to California, Cynthia Ann, who mar- 
ried Jesse White, and Samuel. The descendents of most of 
these lived in Lawrence County until the last generation, when 
they have scattered to the various parts of the country. 


XI 


Owen Foley Pinkstaff, the third son of John Pinkstaff, 
was born in Fleming County, Kentucky, June 2, 1812, and 
came to Illinois with his father and grandfather. He was by 
far the most virile and frugal bearing the name. In 1870 he 
was the biggest taxpayer in Lawrence County. He owned 
1400 acres of the best land in the county, mostly accumulated 
by his own energy and thrift. He was a lover of fine horses, 
for years maintaining a stable of racers that were known far 
and wide. The most famous of these was called “The Bull 
Pup” with which he won many races at big meets in different 
parts of the country. Owen Foley Pinkstaff lived to the ripe 
old age of 92, and died April 11, 1904. His death was due toa 
facial cancer from which he became blind before the end. He 
is buried in the same cemetery with his father. 


“Grandpap’’, as he was known, married four times. His 
first marriage was to Catherine Heath, on July 31, 1838. To 
this union only one child was born, Thomas Jefferson Pink- 
staff. The lady died in 1847. She was a sister of Lennox 
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Heath, from whom the name of the settlement of Heathsville 
in Crawford County was derived. It is probable that she was 
a daughter, or related to that Heath who was employed by the 
government in early times to make a large part of the surveys 
of southern Indiana. It is interesting here to record that 
Thomas Jefferson Pinkstaff, for his second wife, married Lois 
Enloe, a sister of Solon Enloe, late judge of the Indiana Appel- 
late Court, and a member of the Enloe family about whom a 
book was published to show that Abraham Lincoln was not 
the son of Thomas Lincoln, but the offspring of Nancy Hanks 
and the founder of this family. 


Owen Foley Pinkstaff’s second marriage was to Mary 
Ann Robinson, a daughter of Alexander Robinson and Cath- 
erine Seed. She was born August 1, 1825, and died June 13, 
1860. Mary Ann had two sisters, Martha, who married John 
Crews, and Amelia, who married William Blackburn, both 
prominent citizens of the county. It is interesting to note 
that John Crews’ mother was a Whittaker, showing how the 
blood lines cross from time to time. Alexander Robinson died 
soon after his children were born, and his widow married a 
man named Adams. 


The children of Owen Foley Pinkstaff and his wife Mary 
Ann Robinson were, James Edward, familiarly known as Uncle 
Ed, who married Mary Lindsey, John Alexander, (Uncle John) 
who married Viola Shinn, Charles Henry (Charles H.) who 
married Victoria Lavina Highsmith, and Jasper Alvin, who 
died in young manhood. 


In 1861 Owen Foley Pinkstaff married Elizabeth Thomp- 
son. To this union were born Laura, who married A. R. 
Appelgate, and William Owen, who married Luetta Shinn. 
Uncle Bill, like his father, was also a great lover of horses and 
frequently raced them at local county fairs. 


In his old age Owen Foley Pinkstaff married yet a fourth 
woman, Lucinda Thompson, who proved to be a fortune hunter 
and caused him no end of trouble before he got rid of her. 
She also cost him the price of a good farm. 
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XII 


Charles H. Pinkstaff was born September 11, 1853, and 
died April 18, 1928. On February 5, 1885, he married Victoria 
Lavina Highsmith, of Flat Rock, Illinois, and their first born 
were twin sons who did not survive more than a few hours. 
Their next, and last, was Edythe Oneita, who married Shuler 
McCormick IV. Victoria Lavina Pinkstaff died in St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital at Indianapolis on December 27, 1906. Charles 
H. Pinkstaff married again on February 6, 1910, this time to 
a spinster, Julia Edgington, who survives him. Julia Edging- 
ton was born January 9, 1865, the daughter of Francis M. 
Edgington and his wife Eleanor Cannon. 


Charles H. Pinkstaff was one of the best and kindliest of 
men. Clean in his habits, refined in his tastes, generous by 
nature, public spirited and of high morality, he was outstand- 
ing as a model of citizenship. He lived on his farm all his 
life comprising nearly 400 acres adjoining the village of Pink- 
staff, laid out by his father. Life in its fullness he enjoyed, 
and yet he was not immune to disappointment and trouble. 
He had the misfortune to get himself engaged to marry, 
and then jilted the lady for the woman who became his 
wife, and this cost him a pretty penny. After his second 
marriage, he had a stroke of paralysis that kept him ill for 
months, but years later he seemed to have recovered and be- 
came active again. While he was a widower he made some 
investments in Tennessee land, and through the machinations 
of a partner in the venture lost a lot of money. 


He was a good farmer and careful business man, although 
he sometimes suffered losses. His greatest material work was 
to develop and maintain a fine heard of Polled Shorthorn 
cattle which became known all over the United States. His 
shipments were as far north as Michigan, as far south as 
Argentina, as far west as Nebraska, and as far east as Vir- 
ginia. The live stock of the surrounding country has been 
greatly benefitted by his husbandry. During the high prices 
of the World War period he bought and sold cattle for prices 
ranging from $500 to $2000 per head, the latter price being 
paid for an imported bull. He also raised registered Poland 
China hogs, but was not so widely known in this line, although 
he was a stockholder in the American Poland China Record 
Association. Death came in a way fitting to his enterprise. 
While he was feeding his stock one animal butted another, 
and the second escaping crushed him against a feed box, injur- 
ing him internally from which two days later he died. With 
other members of his immediate family he is buried at the 
Derr cemetery east of Pinkstaff, where a magnificent stone 
and statue of granite mark the burial lot. 
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XII 


Having traced the ancestry on the maternal side through 
the male line from the earliest pater families, in taking up the 
_ female line the order will be reversd from th ascending to the 
descending line. 


Victoria (Highsmith) Pinkstaff, the mother of Edythe 
(Pinkstaff) McCormick, was born November 15, 1859, of a 
family consisting of seven sisters and one brother, whose 
names and spouces follow: Olivia, first married to Web Mils, 
and then to John Midgett; Laura died in young womanhood; 
Addie died in young womanhood; Mary, wife of Adrian 
Martin; Lillie died in young womanhood; Amanda married to 
Jeff Conover; Maude married to Harley Ford, and William 
Everett married to Laura Higgins. All of these people 
are now dead except William Highsmith and his wife. 


The father of the family was William Sampson High- 
smith, who was born May 7, 1830, and died November 13, 
1880. His death was tragic, the timbers of a barn having 
fallen on him at a ‘raising’ on his own farm, west of Flat 
Rock. His father was John Highsmith, born September 18, 
1796, who had married Polly Ford June 17, 1816. Polly Ford 
was born February 17, 1795. The following data is taken 
from the old John Highsmith family bible, in the possession 
of Granda Lindsey before her death, and now, no doubt in the 
possession of William E. Highsmith. 


John Highsmith, born September 18, 1796, married to 
Polly Ford, born February 7, 1795, on June 17, 1817. 


Absolem McCoy Highsmith, born September 10, 1818, 
died February 3, 1837. 


Nathaniel Morris Highsmith, born November 15, 1820, 
died October 9, 1835. 


Patsey Jane Highsmith, born June 15, 1822, died Feb- 
ruary, 1837. 


Warren Ford Highsmith, born March 4, 1824. 
Addison Martin Highsmith, born March 20, 1826. 


Richard Newton Highsmith, born May 7, 1830. 


William Sampson Highsmith, born November 14, 1832, 
died November 13, 1880. 


Nancy Ellen Highsmith, born June 11, 1835, died October 
9, 1935. 
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Mary Elizabeth Highsmith, born June 11, 1835, died 
July 23, 1853. 


The old bible was published in 1823. 


The whole family were farmer folk, and the pater famelias 
had a fort south of Flat Rock in the early days as a protection 
against the Indians. 


John Highsmith was born in Kentucky and died in 
Kansas. His father was Benjamin Highsmith, who came to 
Illinois after a short stay in Kentucky, from New Jersey, 
according to Grandma Lindsey. She says he served the entire 
seven years of the War of the Revolution, in the Continental 
Army, but his name does not appear either in the adjutant’s 
office or the bureau of pensions, the records of the archives 
of New Jersey not having been exhausted. He died at a very 
old age in 1833, and laid to rest in an unmarked grave on the 
Conrad farm about two miles east of Illinois Road No. 1, and 
four miles south of Flat Rock, in Crawford County, Illinois. 


The mother of Victoria (Highsmith) Pinkstaff was born 
under the name of Mary Jones. In her old age she was 
known as “Aunt Mary Lindsey”, and ‘Grandma Lindsey”. 
The date of her birth was November 9, 1836. After the death 
of her husband, William Sampson Highsmith, she married 
William Hayden Lindsey, with whom she lived for many years. 
“Uncle Heyd” was a fiddler, a jovial character, and died before 
his wife. She died on March 30, 1926. Both of them, and 
William Sampson Highsmith are buried in the cemetery at 
Flat Rock. 


The sisters and brothers of Grandma Lindsey were Eliza- 
beth Ann (Jones) Rundel, who died at the age of 73; John 
Jones, who married Laura Ford, and died at the age of 66; 
Eliza Jane, who married Joseph Ford, and Lavina, who mar- 
ried John Weger. 


Joseph Ford lived to be 103 years old, and was the oldest 
man in the United States co-operating with the Department 
of Agriculture in the reduction of pork production, in 1934. 


Grandma Lindsey’s father was Louis Jones, and her 
mother before marriage was Mary (Polly) Brown, who lived 
to be 90. They moved to Flat Rock as young people from 
College Corner, Ohio. They went back once to visit their 
people in a covered wagon. Grandma said, ‘‘When I was a 
little girl, I remember seeing deer running over the hill in 
front of our house.” 
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Louis Jones’ father was Aaron Jones, and his mother’s 
name was Mary. ‘The father of Mary Jones was John Brown, 
and he also died in Ohio. In the old traditions and records 
the name “Polly” is frequently used for ‘“‘Mary’’, and the two 
seemed interchangeable. Aaron Jones was kidnapped as a 
boy, in Wales, and brought to America. He never knew his 
folks nor who they were. He probably served in the War of 
the Revolution, but from what state he came to Ohio is not 
known, probably Pennsylvania or New Jersey, these being 
the original homes of the Jones’ and the Browns. They seem 
to have all settled at College Corner, and died there. The 
center of population in that district, which was then Wayne 
county, seems to have been around Brookville, Indiana, and 
College Corner, Ohio. The old records of Cincinnati and 
Chillicothe must hold many treasures for the private historian. 
Jones, Brown, Jarvis and Job are family names about which 
things of interest could possibly be found there. 


The search of ancestral lore is interminable, and the end 
is never found. Perhaps other efforts will sometime uncover 
more of the facts of our private antiquity. We have already 
learned and set down more of our private past than is known 
to most modern families. 
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OTHER McCORMICK FAMILIES 
I. 


At least four, and perhaps five, lines of McCormicks have 
contributed to the population of Indiana in early times. No 
one can tell how many there have been since, nor whether 
there were more then. For the sake of distinguishing them 
from the line we have traced, brief references to their founda- 
tions is here made. 


II. 


One John McCormick was the first settler of Indianapolis. — 
M. C. Martz, of Arcadia, Indiana, a grandson of this John 
McCormick, in the Indianapolis Star of February 25, 1917, 
wrote the folowing description of the family’s history and the 
founding of Indianapolis: 


On February 26 occurs the ninety-seventh anniversary of 
the building of the “first cabin’ which marked the beginning 
of the city of Indianapolis. McCauley, the English historian, 
said: “The history of the country is best told in a record of 
the lives of its people.” In conformity with this idea we pre- 
sent a sketch of the McCormick family. 


During the period of Scotch history known as the ‘“‘Coven- 
anters” the McCormicks, on account of persecution, moved to 
the northern part of Ireland, but later emigrated to America 
a number of years prior to the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary War, settling in Virginia. 


John McCormick Sr., the founder of the McCormick 
family, so far as accurate records are obtainable, was born 
near Winchester, Va., August 30, 1754. He enlisted three 
times in the war of the Revolution, twice from Virginia, and 
once from Pennsylvania. His last enlistment was in 1780. 
His place of residence at that time was Bedford, Pa. The 
facts just stated are taken from the records on file in the office 
of the secretary of war at Washington. 


On March 24, 1785, he united in marriage with Catherine 
Drennen, of Pennsylvania. Miss Drennen was born January 
ZL OO: 
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To them were born a family of fourteen children, nearly 
all of whom lived to be three score and ten years. John Mc- 
Cormick Jr., the fourth child of John and Catherine McCor- 
mick, was born in Pennsylvania, September 15, 1791. Later 
he came to Ohio with his parents and was married to Bethiah 
Case, of Hamilton, Ohio, in the year 1811. A short time after 
their marriage the second war with Great Britain was de- 
clared, and like the father he took up arms in defense of his 
country. 


The war records show that John McCormick served as a 
private in Captain Allen Scrogg’s company, First Andrews 
regiment, Ohio militia, war of 1812 and that he was trans- 
ferred on December 9, 1812 to Captain Allen’s company. The 
records also show that he was transferred again on February 
28, 1813, regiment or company not given. 


After peace had been declared he and his wife came to 
Indiana, and settled near Connersville, Fayette county, where 
his father was then living, having moved there in 1809. 


They continued to reside in Connersville for a few years, 
when the spirit of adventure led him to seek a residence in the 
tract of land known as the ‘‘New Purchase,” where he became 
the first settler of the proud capital of Indiana. 


John McCormick was accompanied by his brothers, 
James and Samuel, also nine other men, who assisted in cutting 
the trail. They literally “hewed” their way through the 
wilderness, landing on the banks of White river February 26, 
1820. Indians were the only human inhabitants of the local- 
ity, and there was an Indian’s camp at that time on the banks 
of the creek where the Union Station now stands. 


Immediately after they arrived the men set to work 
felling trees, which were used in building a cabin. The wagons 
were used for shelter and protection until the cabin was com- 
pleted and ready to be occupied. 


Huge log heaps were kept burning to make it as com- 
fortable for Mrs. McCormick and the children as possible. 
There were seven children in the McCormick family at the 
time of their removal to their new home in the wilderness, 
the eet of the writer of this sketch being one of their 
number. 
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After the cabin was completed the brothers of John Mc- 
Cormick with the nine men returned to Connersville, leaving 
the family with no other neighbors except the Indians, and 
they frequently made the statement in later years that they 
did not see the face of a single white person, except the mem- 
bers of the family, until the return of James McCormick some- 
time during the month of March. 


Later John McCormick built a ferry boat across the river 
near where the new bridge spans the stream on West Wash- 
ington street. He later built a mill on the river near Crown 
Hill cemetery, and operated the same until his death, which 
occurred in 1825. 


In a letter to Shuler McCormick under date of March 15, 
1917, Mr. Martz writes: ‘I have the record of the birth and 
death of all the family of John McCormick Sr., my great 
grandfather .... Samuel McCormick took up land just across 
the river from Riverside Park, lving there for a number of 
years, but later removed to Hendricks County, where his death 
occurred in 1867. 


“A brother to my great grandfather came west at the 
same time and settled in Owen county, and McCormick canyon 
on McCormick creek is a part of the tract which the state has 
purchased for a park. A member of this family is custodian 
of the battle flags at the State Capitol, with headquarters in 
room 35.... John McCormick, my grandfather, and Cyrus 
McCormick, the inventor of the reaping machine were cousins. 


There is a grandson of Samuel McCormick living in 
Indianapolis now, but I do not have his address. His name 
is also Samuel.” 


Il. 


The Pike county McCormicks, or ‘‘“McCormack”’ as they 
now spell their name trace their ancestry to Peter McCormick, 
who settled in Pike county at a “Godforsaken” place called 
White Oak Springs. His journey was by way of Indianapolis. 
One of his descendents, George Randall McCormack, now 
teaching school at Vincennes, says that his patriarchal ances- 
tor became indebted in Scotland, or Ireland, and was im- 
prisoned. He was indentured to a sea captain for 15 pounds, 
who brought him to America in 1771. He settled in Penn- 
sylvania and became a Revolutionary soldier. The McCor- 
micks of Pike county began spelling their name “McCormack’”’ 
when one of them enlisted in the Civil War and was recorded 
in that fashion. The name Isaac appears frequently in his 
family tree, and it is believed that the Davies county McCor- 
micks are descended either from that branch or from the 
branch of the John McCormick who settled in Connersville or 
Owen county. The Monroe City McCormicks must have de- 
scended from the Pike county branch. 


IV. 


The early records of Knox county show yet two other 
McCormicks, whom we have not been able to identify. One 
Andrew McCormick married Hannah Golliher at Vincennes, 
August 6, 1817. They must have been visitors, for their iden- 
tity is unheard of by the oldest living people of the name who 
might be expected to know something about them. The 
records also show the marriage of Samuel McCormick to 
Adeline Campbell, May 24, 1845. They likewise are unknown. 


Ve 


About 1740 one Dr. John McCormick or McCormack emi- 
grated from Ireland to Virginia. By his wife Ann he was the 
father of James, John, Francis, William, George, Andrew, 
Mary, Jean, of whom Francis married twice and had by his 
first wife eight children, Provence, Thomas, Samuel, Isaac, 
John, Ann, William, and one other whose name is unknown. 
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Via 


Alexander McCormick or McCormack, came from the 
county of Down to America about 1851 and settled first at 
Philadelphia, whence he moved to the western frontier. He 
married a young Indian princess of the Wyandotte tribe and 
had a son by her before her rather early death. Later, Alex- 
ander met, through his wanderings with the tribe by which 
e had been adopted, a young white girl by the name of Eliza- 
beth Turner, who had been taken prisoner by the Indians 
some time before. About the year 1782 Alexander and Eliza- 
beth ran away from their respective tribes and went to Detroit, 
where they were married. Both discovered, however, that 
they had become not only used to their life among the Indians 
but fond of it, and they returned to the Indian settlement, and 
there had, among others, a son named William, who became a 
member of the Canadian Parliament and the owner of Point 
Au Pellee Island. The other children of this strange mar- 
riage were Alexander, Mathew, John, Elizabeth, Mary, Nancy, 
and Sarah. 


VIL. 


There are other lines of the McCormick family that have 
not been traced, and no doubt many in America cannot be 
traced. There was a family of McCormicks living in the 
county across the Delaware from Philadelphia before the War 
of the Revolution. Among them who saw service in the 
Pennsylvania Archives, were Dennis, Joseph and David. In 
1767 Edward McCormick was master of the brig Speedwell, 
of 90 tons registered on March 29, 1767. There was one or 
more families of McCormicks in South Carolina. Certainly 
they have now scattered over the country, most of them obliv- 
ious of their family history, but still of much the same type 
and characters as their forbears. 


FAMILY TREE OF SHULER McCORMICK 


James McCormick ! 
Thomas McCormick ? 


Hugh McCormick @ 
Adam Carruth ! 


Elizabeth Carruth? 


George McCormick 
Catherine Sanderson 
Edward Shuler McCormick 
John McClure * 
Susannah McClure 
Jane (McGuire) McClintoc 
James McGuire 
John McCormick ** 
Mathais Price @ 
Joshua Price 
Mary Ann Price 
Gertrude 


SHULER McCORMICK 
Henry Smithmeier 


John Jasper Smithmeier 
Gertrude 
Sarah Elizabeth Smithmeier 
John Jarvis * 


Benjamin Jarvis 
Ruth Ann Jarvis 
Sarah Job 
Sarah 
NOTE: ! Lived in Ireland. 
? Emigrated to America. 
@ Served in French and Indian War. 
* Served in War of Revolution. 
** Served in Civil War. 
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FAMILY TREE OF EDYTHE ONEITA PINKSTAFF 


Andrew Pinkstaff * 
John Pinkstaff 
Winnie Owen 
Owen Foley Pinkstaff 
Susan Foley 
Charles H. Pinkstaff 
Alexander Robinson 
Mary Ann Robinson 
Catherine Seed 


EDYTHE ONEITA PINKSTAFF 


Benjamin Highsmith * 
John Highsmith 
William Sampson Highsmith 
Polly Ford 
Victoria Lavina Highsmith 


Aaron Jones | 
Louis Jones 


Mary | 
Mary Ann Jones | 


John Brown 
Mary (Polly) Brown | 


NOTE: * Served in War of Revolution. 
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SKETCHES 


Much of the data used in this manuscript was obtained 
/ from old family Bibles. The Edward Shuler McCormick 
| Bible, The Jarvis-Smithmeier Bible, and the Charles H. Pink- 
' staff Bible, are in the possession of the writer. The High- 
/ smith Bible is in the possession of William E. Highsmith, Flat 
Rock, Illinois. The writer also has in his possession an old 
Bible, verified by the affidavit of Charles Shuler McCormick 
as the Bible of George McCormick. It contains no record. A 
_ record of the births of the children of George McCormick was 
obtained from Mary (McCormick) McCleave, who had a record 
of it. She is now dead. Another old Bible of which the 
family record was perused was called the Nash family Bible, 
and gave the children of John McCormick, the son of George, 
who married Susannah McClure, as follows: Mary Jane Ben- 
son, John McCormick, Dunlap Scott McCormick, George Mc- 
Cormick, William McCormick, Marion McCormick and Robert 
McCormick. Information was furnished that there was a girl 
called Martha, but her name did not appear in the book. Sons 
of George McCormick, his brother, were John, George, Charles 
and Robert. Children of Charlotte Cougle included William, 
John, Susan, and Laura. Susan married a McClure, and 
Laura married a Draper. 
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An interesting story was told his children by John Mc- 
Cormick, the Civil War veteran: 


As a young man, and before his enlistment in the army, 
he joined a company of young men for a night coon hunt. It 
marched at dead of night to a cabin occupied by a Negro and 
his family. Secessionist feeling ran high among a certain 
element in Knox county, and, while he was only a boy, and a 
minor member of the gang, he kept his mouth shut until many 
years afterward as to what happened. 


The crowd bated the Negro and his family until with the 
mixture of liquor and the spirit of carousal, someone set fire 
to the shanty. The Negro and his family then came out, but 
the old gray haired mammy, seeing all her meagre possessions 
going up in smoke, broke loose and tried to re-enter the house 
to retrieve some of her most valued possessions. Some gay 
buck in the crowd, with a garden rake in his hand, reached 
out and caught the teeth of the rake in her hair and pulled 
her back from certain destruction in the flames. 


John McCormick would never tell the names of any of 
the participents in that shameful raid, and always indicated 
there was much more that could be told. But he always 
remarked that he did not know to what purpose the efforts of 
the posse was being directed, and felt shamed that he had 
been present. Naturally it was an experience about which 
he could not boast. 


Many wild things happened in Knox county in Civil War 
times. 
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John McCormick, like many another veteran of the Civil 
War, never favored pensions. Even though he was not robust 
in health, he refused to make application for a pension for 
many years, because it hurt his pride to consider the accept- 
ance of money that to him had the form of charity. One day 
when he was ill and discouraged an attorney who specialized 
in pension service prevailed on him to apply for a pension, 
which was granted with some back pay. After that he always 
referred to his pension as his “‘pauper’s due.” 


John McCormick was a consistent Democrat. He always 
refrained from becoming a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, because he said it was dominated by Republicans 
among whom were so many soldiers that never smelled the 
fire of battle. 


IV. 


The following is a story which John McCormick told of 
picket duty at the investment of Knoxville. The morning 
hours of darkness were his to keep watch. In the dim twi- 
light he espied in the distance a stationery figure. Cautiously 
he watched, for in form it was a man standing in the edge of 
the thicket in the posture of shoulder arms. The singular cir- 
cumstance was that the figure did not move. Some goose 
flesh developed on the skin of the young soldier as he specu- 
lated on the appearance of the strange apparition. He kept 
himself ready to shoot, for the figure was not close enough to 
challenge. Finally the darkness faded, and the form was dis- 
closed as the stump of a tree that had broken off about as high 
from the ground as a man’s head and left a splinter projecting 
upward. 


That morning an order was received to advance in line of 
skirmishers. The advance through the hilly terrain and rocks 
was cautious and slow. From a clump of bushes up the hill- 
side came intermittant firing as from a sniper. Protecting 
himself by cover the young soldier watched his chance and 
glimpsed a speck of gray clothing. He fired, and there were 
no more shots that came from that quarter. 
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Vi 


Owen Foley Pinkstaff, during all his life, was an uncom- 
promising Democrat. During the Civil War his eldest son, 
Thomas Jefferson Pinkstaff, was drafted into the army, but 
his father in bitter resentment hired a substitute. This trait 
of stubborn character was displayed by his youngest son, 
W. O. Pinkstaff, who regarded the defeat of Al Smith as the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency as the result of the 
influence of the prostestant churches. He declared that he 
would never thereafter enter a church unless it be to attend a 
funeral. He never did. 


VI. 


John Jasper Smithmeier emigrated to America when he 
was sixteen years old. His first employment was on a farm 
where he rapidly learned to speak English. Once he learned 
an English word and its meaning, his practice was to say it 
over and over aloud to remember it. Once his employer sent 
him to the home of a neighbor to borrow a gimlet. Gimlet 
was a new word, and as he proceded on his errand he kept 
repeating the word to himself, ‘“‘gimlet, gimlet.” Half way to 
his destination he had to climb a rail fence, and the top rail 
broke, letting him down. When he had regained his feet the 
word he kept repeating became jimmie. “Jimmie, jimmie,” 
he kept saving over and over. Arrived at his destination he 
requested the loan of a “jimmie.” The kind neighbor could 
not make out what it was he wanted to borrow, and the immi- 
grant lad in desperation exclaimed, “jimmie, jimmie,’ and 
twisting the index finger of one hand in the palm of the other 
added, “make hole mit.” He got the gimlet. 
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VIL. 
SUSANNAH (McCLURE) McCORMICK 


The writer has in his possession a copy of a manuscript 
written by Fannie McClure Taylor, a descendant of John Mc- 
Clure, the Revolutionary soldier. From it appears the fol- 
lowing: 


Jane McClure emigrated from Londonderry, Ireland, 
shortly before the war of the Revolution. She brought with 
her her children: John, George, Daniel, William and Jane. 
John McClure, the eldest was born July 12, 1745. He served 
as a private in Captain John Campbell’s company, Second 
Battalion, Cumberland County Militia, Pennsylvania, Col. John 
Davis, in 1778. 


The McClure family, after the war, moved to a place near 
Pittsburgh, and later moved to a place near Crab Tree, Ken- 
tucky. 


Jane McClure was a daughter of James McGuire and his 
wife. She was born, according to the manuscript, in 1756. 
She married James McClintock, and one child, Susan McClin- 
tock, was born. That child was Susannah McCormick, later 
the wife of George McCormick. Shortly after her birth her 
father, James McClintock died. On November 17, 1785 Jane 
(McGuire) McClintock married John McClure, at Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, and Susan was reared as a member of the 
family and went by the name of Susan McClure. The first 
child of John McClure and Jane (McGuire) (McClintock) Mc- 
Clure was James McClure, born June 4, 1786. 


In 1802 the McClure family moved to Knox County, 
Indiana. 


VII. 


This story was remembered by Shuler McCormick III, 
having been told him by his father, Adam: 


The George McCormick home was located on the hill to 
the east of Ville Bellvieu, the estate of Col. Henry Vanden- 
burg, and on the south side of Kelso Creek. There a road 
much used in the early days crossed the creek ata ford. The 
spot was surrounded by trees. Young John McCormick and 
his brother George, sons of George McCormick were little 
shavers, just old enough to be mischievous. Some Indians 
remained in the neighborhood, peaceful and dirty, and more 
or less the object of derision from the civilized whites. They 
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were the relicts of a conquered and despised people. John and 
George filled their pockets with pebbles and climbed a tree 
from which they tossed them on a small party of Indians 
crossing the ford. At first the Indians were mystified as to 
where the missiles came from. When the boys were discov- 
ered the savages cussed them in their own language and passed 
on. When the boys went home and told of their adventure 
they received severe admonition from their father, who warned 
them that a repitition of their treatment of the Indians might 
bring serious trouble. 


IX. 


The following is a copy of a part of the record in Common 
Pleas Record 1807-1810, Knox county. 


George McCormick 
vs. 
Gabriel Greenhow 


Case No. 90. 


Plaintiff appeared by John Johnson, his counsel, and on 
motion ordered that this case be dismissed. 


This is the oldest public record found in which the name 
of George McCormick appears. 
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X, 


MILITARY SERVICE RECORD OF MEMBERS 
OF McCORMICK FAMILY 


Pennsylvania Militia before War of Revolution: 
Hugh McCormick, son of emigrant Hugh. 


John McCormick 
Thomas McCormick Probably sons of emigrant Hugh. 
Robert McCormick 


Hugh McCormick, son of Thomas, son of emigrant 
Thomas. 


Pennsylvania Militia, War of Revolution: 


James McCormick, son of Thomas, son of emigrant 
Thomas. 


Robert McCormick, son of Thomas, son of emigrant 
Thomas. 


John McCormick, son of Thomas, son of emigrant 
Thomas. 


William McCormick, son of Thomas, son of emigrant 
Thomas. 


James McCormick, son of James, son of emigrant Thomas. 
Robert McCormick son of James, son of emigrant 
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Thomas. 

Thomas McCormick, son of William, son of emigrant 
Thomas. 

William McCormick, son of William, son of emigrant 
Thomas. 

Adam McCormick Probably grandsons of 
Patrick McCormick emigrant Hugh 


Alexander McCormick 
Charles McCormick 


Civil War: 
John McCormick, son of Edward Shuler. 


World War: 
Dr. Hubert D. McCormick. 
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THE McCORMICK SUCCESSION 


James McCormick Hugh 
Londonderry, Ireland Thomas 
and others 
Thomas McCormick Thomas 
Ireland and Cumberland James 
County, Pa. William 
Hugh 
Robert 
Elizabeth 
Hugh McCormick Martha 
Cumberland County, Pa. Elizabeth 
and Kentucky George 
| William 
Mary 
Hugh 
l 
George McCormick (Adam 
Cumberland County, Pa., Ky., |George 
and Vincennes John 
Charlotte 


Edward Shuler 
Samuel Christian 


Elizabeth 
Edward Shuler McCormick John 
Vincennes, Ind. Caroline 
Edward Shuler 
Margaret 
Mary 
John McCormick John Edward 
Vincennes, Ind. Anna Elizabeth 


Margaret Gertrude 
Clara Honora 
Clarence Jerome 
Pearl Adeline 
Hubert Donald 
Shuler Jarvis 
Jasper Price 
Blanche Ruth 
Mary Caroline 
Phyllis Agatha 
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Shuler Jarvis McCormick 
and Edythe Oneita Pinkstaff 


Charles Donald 
Chester Lee 
Robert Shuler 
Virginia Edythe 
Stephen Duane 
Mary Jean 


COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF JAMES McCORMICK 


~ Hugh McCormick and James 
Mary Alcorn Mary 


Amelia 


of Hugh and son of Thomas William 

and Jean Oliver Isabella 
Elizabeth 
Mary 
Jane 
Sarah 


Thomas McCormick, nephew {John 
Grizzle 


Hugh and son of Thomas and _ | Robert 
Mary Oliver William 
Elizabeth 


James McCormick, nephew of {James 
Isabella 


of Hugh and son of Thomas Margaret 

and Mary Wigin Thomas 
Anna 
William 
James 
John 
Hugh 


William McCormick, nephew = 


Robert McCormick, nephew of (George Ellfott 
Hugh and son of Thomas and /|Martha 
Martha Sanderson Elizabeth 
William 
James 
Robert 
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COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF GEORGE McCORMICK | 


Adam McCormick, son of 
George McCormick and 
Susannah McClure 


John McCormick, son of 
George and Susannah 
McClure 


George McCormick, son of 
George and Susannah McClure 


Charlotte (McCormick) 
Cougle, daughter of George 
and Susannah McClure 
and William Cougle 


Elizabeth (McCormick) 
Donovan, daughter of Edward 
S. McCormick and 

Patrick Donovan 


Caroline McCormick married 
Charles Schultz 


Mary (McCormick) Jordan 
daughter of Edward S. 
McCormick and Absolem 
Jordan 


Charles S. McCormick 
[a McCleave 


Mary Jane Benson 
John McCormick 
Martha 
Dunlop Scott McCormick 


John McCormick 
George McCormick 
Charles McCormick | 
Robert McCormick | 


Susan McClure 
Laura Draper 


Emma Presnell 
John Donovan 
Caroline Langly 
Nora 

Lyman Donovan 


3 Donovan 


Lulu Jamison 


Thomas E. Jordan 
Frank Jordan 
Eunice Fiddlar 
Elmer Jordan 
Clarissa Lovelle 
John Jordan 
Elizabeth Worley 
Nellie Hartle 


COLLATERAL DESCENDENTS OF JOHN McCORMICK 


John E. McCormick Midah Neal 
and Minerva Rhodarmel Mildred Bittner 
Clarence James McCormick 
John McCormick 
Dorothy Marchino 
Earl McCormick 


Margaret (McCormick) Price |Aubrey Price 

and E. B. Price Iris Price 
Marion Price 
Robert Price 


Pearl (McCormick) Trueblood (Leah Manhart 

and James Trueblood Howard Trueblood 
Ruth Shepard 
James Trueblood 


Jean 
Hubert D. McCormick John (Jack) McCormick 
and Mabel Maik Elizabeth Ann 


Paul Richard McCormick 
{Thomas Price McCormick 
«Margaret Shaw 


Jasper Price McCormick 
and Mina Johnson 


|Sarah May 
Blanche (McCormick) Bernice Wheatley 
Stangle and Maurice John Stangle 
Stangle Joseph Stangle 


Arthur Stangle 

Curtis Stangle 

Marie Stangle 

Donald Maurice Stangle 
Clara 

Frank Stangle 


and George Wall Jack Wall 


Phyllis (McCormick) Wall Phillip Wall 
Carrol Jean 
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COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF JOHN McCLURE 


John McClure, Pennsylvania Susannah McClure McCormic! 
and Vincennes, and Jane James McClure 
Margaret McClure Graeter 
Mary (Polly) McClure 
Mary (Polly) McClure Emison 
John McClure 
Elizabeth Holland 


John McClure, son of 
John McClure 


and Christian Greater 


Mary (McClure) Emison 


Margaret (McClure) Greater ee Graeter 
and Samuel Emison 


COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF JOSHUA PRICE 


i 


) Joshua Price, Pennsylvania John Price 
and Vincennes, and Gertrude {Mary Ann Price McCormick 
i Betsy Price Pennington 


: John Price 


Jane Thorn, husband Claud 


Betsy (Price) Pennington George Pennington 
‘ ad . 
William Pennington 
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COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF BENJAMIN JARVIS | 


Benjamin Jarvis, Wayne 
County and Pennsylvania, 
and Sarah Job 


Lucinda (Jarvis) Hunt 
and Charles Hunt 


Catherine (Jarvis) Gray 
and William Gray 


Lucinda, married Chas. Hunt.’ 


Catherine married Wm. Gray. 
Ruth Ann Jarvis 
Zimri Jarvis 
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HENRY SMITHMEIER AND COLLATERAL 
DESCENDANTS 


| Henry Smithmeier, Germany 
and Gertrude 


John Jasper Smithmeier 
| Germany and U.S. A., 
| and Ruth Jarvis 


_ Mary Ann (Smithmeier) Mc- 
| Mullen, Texas, and James 
| McMullen 


Joseph Smithmeier, Vin- 
cennes, and Martha Westfall 


Henry B. Smithmeier 
| Springfield, Mo. 
| and Florence Huffman 


| John Smithmeier 
Springfield, Mo. 
and Lilly Biggs 


Rachael Smithmeier 
married John Wiland 


Thomas Smithmeier 
Springfield, Mo. 
and Rachael Hill 


i Skelton 
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John Jasper Smithmeier 
Joseph Smithmeier 
Anthony Smithmeier 


Mary Ann McMullen 

Joseph W. Smithmeier 
Henry Benjamin Smithmeier 
John Smithmeier 

Rachael Wiland 

Thomas Smithmeier 


| Sarah Elizabeth McCormick 


Jasper McMullen 
Dewitt McMullen 
Theresa Mouser 
James McMullen 
Florence 
Katherin 


Theresa Drieman 


Nellie 
Ethel Murphey 
Alice Drieman 


Ruth 

Randall Smithmeier 
Otto Smithmeier 
Cuthbert Smithmeier 
Bernard Smithmeier 
Leona 


= (Robt.) Horning 


en (Geo.) Sturtevant 


purer Wiland 


William Smithmeier 
Clara Cloar 
Lawrence Smithmeier 
Marie Marchino 


COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF 


ANDREW PINKSTAFF 
John Pinkstaff 


Redmon Pinkstaff 


Catherine Graham 


Mary Parker 


COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF JOHN PINKSTAFF 


Andrew Pinkstaff 
Henry Pinkstaff 
Nancy Lackey 
and John 


Susan Wardell 
and Anthony 


John Pinkstaff 
and Charlotte Rich 


Alfred Pinkstaff 


Charlotte Rich 


Rich 


Elizabeth Moore 


Cynthia Ann White 


and Jesse White 


Redmon Pinkstaff 


| 
| 


Mary Ann 
Susan Ann 
Clara Ann 


Martha Ann 
——_———. Pinkstaff 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS OF 
OWEN FOLEY PINKSTAFF 


Thomas Jefferson Pinkstaff Randolph Pinkstaff 

and Lois Enloe Katherine Neely 
Seward Pinkstaff 
Charles Pinkstaff 
Hugh Pinkstaff 


|James L. Pinkstaff Lora Borden 
and Martha Lindsey Charles E. Pinkstaff 
Myrtle Lovall 


and Viola Shinn Nellie Borden 


John Alexander Pinkstaff William Owen Pinkstaff 
Sarah Warner 


Roy Pinkstaff 
Laura Applegate Frederick Applegate 
and A. R. Applegate Jersey Kingsbury 
+Elizabeth Spain 
Jean Applegate 
William O. Pinkstaff Anna Rousch 


Otto Pinkstaff 

Victor Pinstaff 

Myrtle Jones 

Bernice Bennett 

Laura Zehner 

Martha Andrews 
William Owen Pinkstaff 
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JOHN HIGHSMITH AND COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS 


John Highsmith 
Ohio and Illinois 
and Polly Ford 


William Sampson Highsmith 


Illinois 
and Mary Ann Jones 


Olivia Highsmith married 
Web Mills 
and John Midgett 


Amanda Conover 
and Jefferson Conover 


Absolem McCoy Highsmith 
Nathaniel Morris Highsmith 
Patsey Jane Highsmith 
Warren Ford Highsmith 
Addison Martin Highsmith 
Richard Newton Highsmith 
William Sampson Highsmith 
Nancy Ellen Highsmith 
Mary Elizabeth Highsmith 


Olivia Highsmith (Mills) 
Midgett 

Laura Highsmith 

E Highsmith 

[ 


Mary Martin 

Victoria Lavina Pinkstaff 
Amanda Conover 

Maude Ford 

William Everett Highsmith 


Lu Money 
Dora Sullivan 
William Midgett 


Clyde Conover 
[ 
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LOUIS JONES AND DESCENDENTS 


Louis Jones and |Mary Ann Jones 

Mary Jones Ann Rundall 
John Jones 
Eliza Jane 


Lavina Weger 
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WALTER C. BURG.<=R, JR. 
339 North West St. 
Lima, Ohio 
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